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THE ANGLO-AMERICAN JOINT HIGH COM- 
MISSION. 



BT A CA2SADIAK LIBERAL. 



The appointment of a Joint High Commission by the gov- 
ernments of Great Britain and the United States of America, 
charged with the duty of attempting an amicable and mutually 
satisfactory adjustment of all outstanding disputes, causes of irri- 
tation, and questions of commercial policy, between Canada and 
the United States, embracing trade relations, the sealing question, 
the Alaskan boundary question and the Atlantic and inland fish- 
eries regulations, is an event of great importance. It is an em- 
phatic indorsement by both governments of the principle of arbi- 
tration. It is a movement reflecting the best spirit of the high- 
est existing form of civilization. Perhaps no diplomatic con- 
ference has ever been entrusted with more important functions. 
Upon the issue of its deliberations hang consequences of the deep- 
est importance to the present, and consequences that will reach 
far down into the future, the unfolding of whose mighty issues 
mankind will watch with bated breath. 

The propitious moment for intrusting these high duties to 
an international commission seems to have arrived. Events in 
their swift progress have brought the two great Anglo-Saxon pow- 
ers into more harmonious relations. The dictates of reason, the 
ties of consanguinity, the bonds of a common language and race, 
and the high claims of religion and humanity have with sudden 
and startling effect swept away the prejudices, the animosities and 
the jealousies that have kept these two mighty nations apart, 
and in place of all these we have the dawn of an era of good 
will, and of a common desire to act for a common purpose from 
the highest of motives. The most important practical initial 
step in bringing these peoples together will be to remove the 
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causes of friction and ill will that have existed between the two 
Anglo-Saxon commonwealths upon this continent. The Canadian 
Government is undoubtedly ready to enter upon this task in a 
broad-minded, liberal spirit. It is prepared to meet the United 
States half way, more than half way if necessary, and hopes to 
be received by the United States with the kindly and fair, if not 
the generous, consideration which a mighty nation of eighty mil- 
lions of people can well afford to extend to a kindred common- 
wealth of but six millions. 

The geographical relations of the territories of the United 
States and of Canada are of such a nature as to invite freedom 
of commercial intercourse. These countries are naturally drawn 
to each other by community of race, and similarity in their laws 
and institutions. Possessing a conterminous boundary, extend- 
ing from ocean to ocean, and having common interests, it is 
only in their political autonomy that environment and natural 
conditions permit distinct and separate existence. Natural in- 
timacy of association, if artificial barriers were withdrawn, would 
be greater between such groups of provinces and of States as 
the maritime provinces of Canada and the seaboard States of the 
Union — the provinces of Quebec and Ontario and the Middle. 
States of the Union, the provinces of the Canadian Northwest and 
the States of the Mississippi Valley, and the province of British 
Columbia and the States of the Pacific slope — than would be the 
intimacy of association and commercial transactions between 
many of the groups of States in the American Union. The 
natural conditions that render intercourse desirable between the 
separate States of the American Union free from tariff restric- 
tions or legislative impediment, will apply to any province in 
the Canadian confederation, and the mutual advantages that 
would result from absolutely untrammelled commercial inter- 
course between commonwealths north and commonwealths south 
of the boundary line would be of exactly the same character as 
those that result from the untrammelled intercourse that is now 
existing between all the States of the American Union. The 
potent influences that work in the direction of social and com- 
mercial intimacy and of substantial homogeneity Can only be 
thwarted in their natural course by hostile tariff legislation, and 
the settled purpose on the part of one of the two governments, 
or of both, to defy nature. 
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Canadian statesmen have ever realized the importance of cul- 
tivating more liberal trade relations with the United States, and 
the present system, which deprives the two countries of the full 
enjoyment of the advantages which natural affinities would give 
if not interfered with, cannot justly be said to be due to Canadian 
policy or Canadian obstruction. Whatever differences of opin- 
ion may have existed in Canada as to the details of a commercial 
arrangement for broader trade relations, and as to how near it 
should approach a zollverein, there has been practically no dif- 
ference of opinion as to the desirability of having those relations 
broadened to a greater or less extent. 

The Reciprocity Treaty of 1854 was the consummation of an 
earnest desire upon the part of the people of British America to 
draw nearer in trade relations to the United States. The opera- 
tion of this treaty during the twelve years that it remained in 
force was of a beneficent and mutually advantageous character. 
Its abrogation by the United States was in the highest degree 
regrettable. Modifications of the treaty, no doubt, might have 
been reasonable and desirable. Its provisions, which were con- 
fined to the free exchange of natural products, could no doubt 
have been extended with advantage. It was beyond question 
reasonable that such a proposition should have been made and 
fairly and dispassionately considered. An agreed list of manu- 
factures could have been added to the list with mutual advan- 
tage, and the era of good will and commercial intimacy which 
was being developed under its operations could have been ex- 
tended. 

Following closely upon the abrogation of the Eeciprocity 
Treaty of 1854 came the Confederation of the British North 
American colonies. Efforts were almost immediately put forth 
by the authorities of the newly created Dominion to open nego- 
tiations for a renewal of reciprocal trade relations. These over- 
tures on the part of Canada were not met by the United States 
authorities in a favorable spirit. 

When the Liberal party of Canada came into power in 1873, 
no time was lost in arranging for the consideration of a renewal 
of reciprocal relations between the two countries by a joint Brit- 
ish and Canadian Commission. The Hon. George Brown was sent 
to Washington as the representative of Canada, and was asso- 
ciated in the negotiations which followed with Sir E. Thornton, 
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the British Minister at Washington. The result of these ne- 
gotiations was an agreement between the Commissioners and the 
United States Executive upon a reciprocity treaty of a broad and 
liberal character, which embraced in its schedule for free ex- 
change natural products, agricultural implements under a head of 
forty enumerations, and classifications of manufactures, thirty- 
seven in number. This treaty was rejected by the United States 
Senate. Had its provisions been adopted, the history of friction 
and ill feeling between the two peoples, arising from strained com- 
mercial relations, would not have required to be written. 

Since the rejection of the Brown Draft Treaty by the United 
States Senate, overtures have upon one or two occasions been 
made by the Conservative Government which came into power 
in 1878, and remained at the head of Canadian affairs until 1896. 
Both Liberals and Conservatives concurred in the admission that 
abolition of trade restrictions to a greater or less extent was de- 
sirable. The Conservative feared to go beyond the application of 
the principle to natural products; the Liberal was willing to 
make a broader and more liberal treaty, embracing a sufficient 
list of manufactured articles to give a reasonable quid pro quo 
for concessions made by the United States in the admission of 
natural products. The two parties viewed the question as to 
political effects from different standpoints also. The Conserva- 
tive was suspicious of too great a degree of commercial intimacy, 
and a dependence to any considerable extent upon American man- 
ufacturing centres for supplies, fearing the growth of annexa- 
tion sentiments as an outcome of commercial and business in- 
timacy. The Liberal statesman, on the contrary, dismissed all 
fears of this character and pronounced them groundless and ab- 
surd. The object to be aimed at, in their belief, was to secure 
material prosperity for Canada, and a condition of commercial 
relations between two great Anglo-Saxon states where nature 
would be left as far as possible to assert its sway. The annex- 
ation question, they averred, might safely be left to take care 
of itself, and the opinion was entertained that increased pros- 
perity and wealth would not necessarily have a tendency to make 
the Canadian discontented with his political institutions. 

After eighteen years in opposition, the Liberal party came 
into power in 1896. It had gone through the general election con- 
test of 1891, pledged to make every effort compatible with the 
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interests and the dignity of Canada, to obtain more extended 
trade relations with the United States. The same pledge was a 
feature in its appeal to the electors of Canada in 1896, and no 
effort since the advent of the party to office, something over 
two years ago, has been spared to make good its promises to the 
people. Leading members of the Liberal party have visited 
Washington seeking in a proper and legitimate manner to pave 
the way to the opening of negotiations. Their success, while the 
Dingley bill was under consideration, was not at all flattering. 
The reciprocity clause of that bill, contrary to the representa- 
tions and application of leading Canadians, failed to provide for 
the consideration of reciprocal trade relations in natural prod- 
ucts. The refusal thus to lay the foundation for the considera- 
tion of a treaty under the provisions of the Dingley bill was 
accepted as an indication that the United States Government 
would not be prepared to entertain proposals for a broad reciprocal 
trade arrangement. These indications were received with very 
great regret by the Liberal leaders of Canada. 

Last autumn Sir Wilfrid Laurier visited Washington. Mr. 
Foster proposed, on behalf of the United States, that 
the Canadian Government should at once abandon pelagic 
sealing, and leave the other questions at issue between the two 
countries to be settled at a later date. Sir Wilfrid Laurier very 
properly responded that the Government of Canada was ready and 
anxious to enter at a moment's notice upon the consideration of 
all questions pending between the two countries; that its commis- 
sion would be appointed, and the matter proceeded with whenever 
the United States was ready, but that he did not deem it advisable 
in the interests of Canada to allow one of the numerous matters 
pending between the two countries, in which the United States 
took the deepest and most immediate interest, to be selected for 
concession by Canada, as this course might result in an indefinite 
postponement of the consideration of questions in which Canada 
herself took perhaps deeper interest than did the Government 
of the United States. The matter thus dropped for the time 
being, with the express declaration from the head of the Canadian 
Government that Canada stood ready to enter upon the considera- 
tion of these questions at any time, and was anxious to do so. 
After a delay, longer no doubt than would have intervened but 
for the all engrossing conflict with Spain, the Government of the 
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United States has decided to become a party to the appoint- 
ment of a Joint High Commission. Promptly following this de- 
cision, Her Majesty has appointed the British and Canadian mem- 
bers of this commission, who are Lord Herschell, late Lord Chan- 
cellor of Great Britain; Sir Wilfrid Laurier, Premier of the Do- 
minion; Sir Eichard J. Cartwright, Canadian Minister of Trade 
and Commerce; Sir L. H. Davies, Canadian Minister of Marine 
and Fisheries, and John Charlton, M. P. The personnel of 
this commission can hardly fail to be satisfactory to all who 
desire to see friendly relations between the two countries pro- 
moted. Its Canadian members are veterans in their connection 
with Canadian public affairs. The Premier, Sir Wilfrid Laurier, 
entered Parliament in 1874, and has served continuously in that 
capacity since that time. Sir Eichard J. Cartwright has been 
connected with Parliamentary and political affairs in Canada 
since 1863. He was returned to the House of Commons in 
1867, and has been a member of that body since that date, except 
for a period of three years. Mr. John Charlton entered Parlia- 
ment in 1872, and has been a member continuously since that 
date. Sir Louis H. Davies entered Parliament in 1882. All of 
these gentlemen throughout their long Parliamentary careers have 
been outspoken in their expression of a desire to promote friendly 
relations between Great Britain and the United States. Each one 
of them has the utmost respect for the great Eepublic. All of 
them have made a study of its institutions; are conversant with 
its history, with its enormous resources, and with its almost il- 
limitable latent power. Sir Wilfrid Laurier, the Premier, may 
be said to be an ardent admirer of the United States. His beau 
ideal, as a statesman and a great leader, is Abraham Lincoln. 
Not the slightest tinge of prejudice or race animosity influences 
him in his feelings toward the great Eepublic. Almost as much 
can be said with regard to all the other members of the Can- 
adian Commission, whose utterances in favor of cordial relations 
and friendly intercourse have earned for them in the past a storm 
of obloquy from the ultra-loyal Conservative element of Canada, 
by whom they have often been branded as disloyal men and an- 
nexationists — most unjust charges, as their public utterances 
could never have been construed as advocating more than closer 
union, better feeling, and common purposes in dealing with all 
affairs involving the interests of the Anglo-Saxon race. 
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Lord Herschell, the English member of the commission, will 
look after imperial interests, and will, of course, be the most 
important figure upon the commission. His sympathies may be 
relied upon to be thoroughly with any proposal that looks to 
Anglo-Saxon unity and cordial relations between the two great 
representatives of Anglo-Saxon power. It goes without saying 
that the Canadian members of this commission will deal with all 
the questions submitted to them in a broad-minded, friendly 
spirit. If its members are met in the same spirit by the American 
members of the commission, the outcome of their deliberations 
can scarcely fail to be one that will confer a blessing upon the 
Anglo-Saxon race, and through them upon humanity. 

The questions to be submitted will be in the order of their 
importance; the trade relations between the two countries, in- 
cluding bonding regulations; the fishery question, in its appli- 
cation not only to the seaboard fisheries, but to regulations for 
the control of the fisheries on the great inland lakes; the settle- 
ment of the Alaskan boundary question; and the question of pe- 
lagic sealing, and regulations generally bearing upon the sealing 
question. All of these questions are of prime importance. 

Upon the settlement of the trade question hinges probably" 
more important consequences as to the future of the two coun- 
tries than upon any of the others named. The volume of trade 
between Canada and the United States, even under the restric- 
tive conditions that at present exist, is very large, and exceeds 
the total trade of Canada with Great Britain. The total 
imports of Canada for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1897, 
amounted to $119,218,609. The total exports of the country for 
the same year amounted to $137,950,253. The balance of trade 
in favor of Canada was $18,731,644. 

The following table will illustrate the comparative volume 
and importance of this trade with the United States, and with 
Great Britain, and all other countries. In this table the exports 
are restricted to the products of Canada, and the imports to im- 
portations for consumption in Canada. The table is as follows: 

CANADA. 
Abstract of Trade Returns, 1897. 

Total Imports for consumption $111,294,021 

Total exports, produce of Canada — 123,959.838 

Balance of trade in favor of Canada 22,665,817 

Total imports for consumption on free list 45,073,256 
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Total dutiable imports for consumption 566,220,765 

Total amount of duty collected 19.891,1*9? 

Rate of duty on total import for consumption 17.87 

Rate of d uty on total dutiable import for consumption . . 30 

Total imports from the United States forconsumption. . 61,649,041 

Portion free of duty 31,166,533 

Portion duitable 80,482,509 

Total exports to United States, produce of Canada. ..... 43,991,485 

Balance of trade in favor of United States 17,657,556 

Amount of duty collected upon United States imports.. 8,147,075 

Rate of duty on total amount of imports from the 

United States forconsumption 13.215 

Rate of duty on duitable portion of imports for con- 
sumption from the United States 26.72 

Total imports from Great Britain forconsumption...... 29,412,188 

Portion free of duty... 9,194,766 

Portion dutiable 20,217,422 

Total exports to Great Britain, produce of Canada 69,533,852 

Balance of trade against Great Britain 40,121,664 

Amount of duty collected upon imports from Great 

Britain 6,205,367 

Rate of duty on total amount of imports for consump- 
tion from Great Britain 21.09 

Rate of duty on dutiable portion of imports for con- 
sumption from Great Britain. 30.69 

Total imports for consumption from all countries other 

than United States and Great Britain 20,232,792 

Portion of the same free of duty 4,711,958 

Portion of the same dutiable 15,520,834 

Total exports the produce of Canada to all countries 

other than Great Britain and the United States 10.434,501 

Balance of trade against Canada 9,798,291 

Duty collected upon above imports 5,539,555 

Rate of duty upon total imports from such countries for 

consumption 27.37 

Rate of duty upon dutiable portion of imports from such 

countries for consumption... 29.25 

More than one-half of the total imports of Canada for con- 
sumption for 1897 were from the United States. The free list 
was 50| per cent, of the total amount. Against this free list 
of over $31,000,000 Canada received under the Dingley bill in 
the last fiscal year the privilege of free entry for its products into 
the markets of the United States to the extent of not more than 
•$8,000,000. The importance of the Canadian market to United 
States manufacturers is yearly increasing. The imports of man- 
ufactures last year from the United States exceeded $30,000,000 
in amount, over $5,000,000 of which was upon the free list. The 
arguments to he presented in favor of more extended commercial 
intercourse will, therefore, he well founded ones. 

The bonding regulations of the two countries will, no doubt, 
if the labors of the commission reach a successful issue, be placed 
upon a permanent and satisfactory basis. The bonding privileges 
at present enjoyed by each country over the routes and lines of 
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transit of the other are of great mutual advantage, and to ter- 
minate these privileges would cause widespread business paralysis 
and disaster in both countries. A considerable proportion of the 
exports of Canada now pass over American railway lines in bond, 
and are exported from American seaports. The bulk of the Man- 
itoba wheat crop is trans-shipped from railway to vessel at Fort 
William, Lake Superior, freighted to Buffalo, and shipped in bond 
from that port to New York by rail or canal. This trade is in 
its infancy, and will assume vast proportions in the near future. 
The products of the provinces of Ontario and Quebec find their 
winter outlet to European markets largely over American lines, 
and from the ports of Portland, Boston and New York. The 
return trade in winter, and to a considerable extent in summer, 
in imports from Europe to America follows the same route. Lum- 
ber and other forest products pass in large quantities through 
Lake Champlain, and by canal and the Hudson Eiver to New 
York in bond, destined for the West Indian and South Ameri- 
can markets. These, and other lines of export and import transit 
in bond, give a great volume of profitable business to Ameri- 
can railways and canals and to American seaports. Canadian 
railway lines and the Canadian canals in many ways serve the 
purposes and promote the interests of the American producer, 
consumer and middleman. The Grand Trunk, Michigan Cen- 
tral, and Wabash lines cross the territory of Ontario, and by 
doing so secure the most direct line from Chicago to New Eng- 
land and New York. The flouring mills of Minneapolis, and the 
producers of Minnesota and Northern Wisconsin have their most 
direct and economical route to the New England cities over the 
Canadian Pacific line via Sault Ste. Marie. The Canadian rail- 
ways are competitors with American lines for a large amount 
of business between American points, and this competition pre- 
vents combinations from securing exorbitant rates. Its influence 
may not be popular with American railway managers, but it 
promotes the interests of the American producer and consumer. 
The Welland and St. Lawrence canals are open and largely used 
in the transportation of grain, flour, and other commodities from 
the Western States to New England and New York. Over all 
of these Canadian rail and water routes, bonding privileges for 
live stock and all kinds of products and merchandise in transit 
are granted under regulations of the greatest liberality. 
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Occasionally a voice is heard in one of the Houses of Congress 
demanding the abrogation of bonding privileges between Canada 
and the United States, not so much because any argument can 
be adduced against the practical operation of an international sys- 
tem of interchange of transportation facilities that weaves into 
one harmonious web a multitude of industries and confers bene- 
fits upon millions of people on both sides of the boundary line, 
while at the same moment serving most potently to fuse the 
interests and promote the homogeneity of two kindred peoples, 
but because it is proposed to punish the Canadian bad boy for 
offences — real or supposed — by calling down upon his head the 
share of the consequences of an act of commercial war that would 
fall to his lot. At rarer intervals a similar voice has been heard 
in the Canadian Parliament, coming from some loyal Eip Van 
Winkle who has slept with his prejudices while the column of. 
progress was marching on, and who demands that Canada shall be 
self-sustaining and self-contained, and ohall seek the sea only over 
her own lines of communication. The commission can render no 
greater service to its constituent interests than to take such action 
as will render these jingo demands ghostly voices in the wilder- 
ness of the past which an era of justice and good will repudiates. 

The fishery question in all its bearings will be one of very 
great importance, and the adjustment of the difficulties that have 
grown up under the laws and regulations based upon the Treaty 
of 1818 will have a, very powerful influence upon the inaugu- 
ration of better relations. Complaint has arisen as to the char- 
acter of privileges extended to American fishermen, on the ground 
that they fall far short of the ordinary commercial comity 
of the latter quarter of the nineteenth century as accorded one 
to another by enlightened maritime states. Whatever privileges 
may have been denied under the provisions of legislation war- 
ranted by the conditions of the treaty, as to shelter, making re- 
pairs, purchase of bait and supplies, and use of Canadian rail- 
ways for transport of catch in bond, will form a subject of 
friendly consideration. The regulations on the great interior 
lakes lying upon the border of the two countries require to be 
made uniform. At the present time, stringent provisions are in 
force upon the Canadian side for the protection of these fisheries, 
while upon the American side they are being depleted by reckless 
disregard of the conditions necessary for their preservation. 
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The settlement of the Alaskan boundary question should have 
received earlier attention, and has now become a matter of un- 
expected importance, owing to the gold discoveries of the Klon- 
dike region and other sections of the upper Yukon Valley within 
the limits of Canada. The delimitation of the boundary of the 
narrow strip of land along the coast from Mount St. Elias south- 
ward, which intervenes between Canadian territory and the waters 
of the Pacific, will be a matter presenting some difficulty, as the 
question as to the southerly limit of this coast barrier and as 
to what constitutes the coast line, and whether it shall follow deep 
and narrow indentations which are canals or estuaries, will nat- 
urally lead to divergence of opinion. It is sincerely to be hoped 
that this question will be settled in a satisfactory manner. 

The question of pelagic sealing also awaits consideration, and 
the natural desire of the United States to preserve the seal herds 
of the Pribyloff Islands, and to put an end to the wasteful and 
cruel destruction of seals at sea by pelagic sealing, will naturally 
command careful attention and considerate action. 

Other questions may possibly present themselves for the con- 
sideration of the commission; among them possibly the problem 
of securing a better outlet for the region adjacent to the great 
lakes by a deep water channel to tide water. Preliminary con- 
sideration looking to a final adjustment of this most important 
question might properly engage attention. 

The broad field to be covered by the investigations and action 
of this Joint International Commission make the high importance 
of its labors clearly apparent. Upon its wisdom, forbearance, 
spirit of mutual concession and friendliness of purpose, will de- 
pend the question as to whether the results will be thor- 
oughly satisfactory, or the reverse. The dawning of an era of 
better feeling between the two great Anglo-Saxon common- 
wealths intensifies the importance of its action, and the hope of 
every friend of Anglo-Saxon interests, and of human progress, will 
naturally be for a successful consummation of its mission, and the 
securing of a settlement which will remove from the storm cen- 
tre of irritation and friction arising between the two Anglo-Saxon 
families, all clashing interests and divergent purposes that have 
hitherto proved a prolific source of annoyance and bad feeling. 

A Canadian Libekal. 



